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Astronomical observations and experiments, selected for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the velative dittavees of clusters of stars, and of 
imestigating how far the power of ‘dir telescopes may bé expected to 
reach into space, when directed to ambiguous celestial objects. By Sin 
Ww, Heagscuers,; Kut, Guelp, LL.D. F.R.S.~London; eb, 19. 

(With an Fugreving —Plate XVIII.) ae 
Snes, *: Te 

Io my last paper on the local arranzement of the celestial bo- 
dies in space, I have shown how, by an equalization of the light of 
sters of different brightness, we may ascertain their relative distan- 
ces from the observer, in the direction of the line in which they are 
seen ; aud from this equalization, a method of turning the spate- 
penetrating power of a telescope, into a gradually increasing series 
of gaging powers bas been deduced, by which means the profundi- 
ty. in space, of every object consisting of stars,.can be. ascertain- - 
ed, as far as the light of the instrament which is used-upon this o¢+ 
casion will reach. ‘ yikes att gts te 

In order to represent the profundity of eelestial “objects Tn * 
space, I shail have recourse to the conatruction of anu astronomical 
globe, on the surface of which the situntions of the heavedly bodies © 
are pointed out to us in the gives two dimensions of right ascensi- 
ou and polar distance ; bat, as their distance from an-eye placed in 
the centre of ‘the globe cannot be expressed by their situation on 
the surface, I shall endeavour to show that this deficiency may be 
artificially supplied in a figure representing such a globe, by the 
addition of lines that are of a length which ia proportioned to ,the 
didmeter.of it. ‘ - 


It has been shown in my last paper, that all the stars which 
may be seen in the ebearest nights, are probably epntained within 
a globular space, of which the radius does net exceed the 12th order 
of distances; 1 shall, therefore, suppose the circle (C) in the centre 
of the figure* to represent a celestial globe, containing all the stars 
that are generally marked on its surface; their arrangement within 
this globular space, however, must be supposed to be according to 
their order of distances, the atars of the Grst order being placed 
nearest the ceatre, and those of the 2d, 3d, and 4th, &c. gradually 
farther off; bat they must all be placed in their well ascertained 
directions, so that a line from the centre drawn through any one of 
them may come to the surface at the place where its situation is 
marked. 


According to this assumption it follows, that all those celestial 
objects which are farther than the 12th order of distances from the 
centre, must be represented as being at the outside of the globular 
space ; but, as our celestial globes represent not only the, situation 
ot the stars of the heavens, but give ue also many additional ob- 
jects, such as clusters of stars, nebula, and the milky way, it is 
evidentthat the point where the line of sight, from the centre to any 
ove of these distant objects, leaves the surface of the globular 
apace, is ascertained; and, since any colestial object not inserted 
on our globes, of which the right ascension and polar distance are 
given, may be easily added, the position of the visual ray. directed - 
to such an object. will thereby also be determined. 





® This Engraving contains but a THiap of the space represented 
in the Plate io the Transactions of the Royal Society; but it is snfficient 
go shew the nature of Sir William's principle, and its application to @ 
considerable wumber of stars, 
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In my last paper I have drawn the attention of astronomers to 


. the condition‘of the milky way, as being the most brilliant, and 


beyond all comparison the most extensive sidereal system ; and have 


_ also shown, that the globular spece contaviing all our visible stars, is 


situated within its compass ; 1 shall therefore now make the plane of 
it the principal dimension of my figare; then if the line (a b) repre= 


; sent this plane, a perpendicular drawn from the centre (C) of the 


figure todd) and to (¢,) Will be directed towards the north and south 


| poles of. it, and the situation-of the globular’ space in the figure 


will be like that of acelestial globe adjusted to the latitude of 
thirty << wees, having the milky way in the horigon, the 90th de- 
gree of right ascension in the meridian, and the sixtieth degree of 


north polar distance in the eenith. 


From this description of the arrangement of the stars withia 
the globular space, and its aituation in the plane of the milky way, 
it is e¥icent that, having already an expression for the position of 
a veltstial objéct in two dimensions, the addition of the thicd, wbich 
is its profundity or central distance, may be represented by Tay 
ef wlekgtls that is: proportional to the diameter of the glébu 
space; ‘and, if this tine be a continuation of the direction in which 
the elgectiiz seen frem the centre, its termination will alow the 
mal piaeqof the object, and point out its situation with respect to 
the great eidercal stratum of the milky way. *, 

The following table is the result of a set of calculations made 
for the purpose of obtaining the above-mentioned particulars: 


je aan 


Clusters of Stars taken from the Connoizsance des Tems. 





Profandity, Elevation, Profandity. Elevation. 
Bess ee vee OSE B, «1S4... 1 os BS 48. 8 
3 .... 243,.... 78 20,,N. 35 - 44.5... 3 13 No 
5 .... 243 .... 456 36 N. [53 .... M3 .... 77 68 N. 
10.4... SOS ose 23. 4L_.D, ‘= woos 144 .... SP 44 NL 
M cee ME Cee. 8 1G Bo Re oan: BO® cicw BD 
12 .... 186 ....% 2% N. [71 .... 243.... 4 10 8. 
13 1... SB... 41 «19 = N. 72 .... 3 .... 32. 58 S. 
19 .... 943 1... BW 38 S. 74 ..... 243 .... 43 58 S. 
30 ...5 344..... 47 % S. 7 .... 34....9 @ S. 
38 1. Os... WW S. \e21. , 43 ....35 33 NL 


Sir William’s table contains dotble the number, and extends 
to a profundity of 960 and 980! 


The first column points out the class and number, where the 
clusters taked from my catalogues are to be found. © 


The second column, coateips the distance of the same cluster 
from an eye placed in the centre of the globular space, the pro- 
fundity of which is 243, as determined by the observations that 
have been given 

The third column gives the angle of elevation of the claster, 
which in the present instadce is 76° 58’ above the northern plave of 
the milky way. 

The profundity of the cluster, as has already been noticed, is 
expressed by the continuation of the line of elevation to 243, such 
parts as the radius of the globular space contains 12; and it may 
not be amiss, by way of assisting our conception of the vast dis« 
tance of the situation at which this cluster is placed, to state, that, 
if a line directed to it were added to an eighteen-inch globe, sup- 
pose” to contain all tie visible stars of the heavens, ite lepgth te 
expresa this distance would be above fifteen feet, 





When the nature or construction of a celestial object is called 
ambicuous, this expression may bo looked upon as relerring either 
te the eye of the observer, or to the telescope by which it bas been 
examined. 


If a cluster of star# in a vory sriull telescope. will appear like 


astar with rather a larger diameter than-etars-of the same sive go- “ 


nerally have, we shall certainly be authorised to conclude, that an 
object seen in a larger and more perfect telescope as a star with 
yather a larger diameter, is alsoan ambiguous object, and might 
possibly be proved to be a cluster of stars, had we avwaperior m- 
atrument by which we could examing its nature and construction. 


This seems to throw some light upon a species of object called 
stellar nobulse, one hundred and forty of which have been inserted 


in my catalogues. Por, as it has just been mentioned that a ten-. 


feet telescope may become a finer to a twenty-feet one, the twenty- 
foet-teloscope iteelf with bo but-a finder to objects that are so far out 
of its reach as not to appear otherwise than ambiguons; nay, the 
forty-feet telescope, when it is but just powerful enough to show 
a éxistence of an object which decided)y differs from the appear 

auce of & star, may then traly be called a Gnder. , 


Celestial objects can only be said to remain ambiguous, when 
the telescopes that have beem difected to thom, leave it undeter- 
mined whether they are composed of stars or of nebulous matter. 


In ten observations the gages applied to the milky way were 
feand to be arrested in their progress by the extreme amaliness and 
faintness of the stars; this can, however, leave no doubs of the 
progressive extant of the starry regions ; for, when in ox’ .of the 
observations a faidt nebu'osity was suspected, the application of a 
higher magnifying power evinced, thatthe doubtlalappe wance was 
owing to an intermixture of many stars that were too minute to be 
distinctly perceived with the lower power; heace we may conclade, 
that when our gages will no longer resolve the milky way into 
atars,it is not because its nature is ambiguous, but because it is 

thdmiess. 


~ En the depth of the celestial regions, we have hitherto only been 
acquainted with two different principles,—the nebulous and the 
sidereal. The light of the nebulous matter is comparatively very 
nt, and, excoptio afew instances, invisible to the. eye. Kis 
also in general widely diffused over & Creat expanse of «pace, in 
which by an increase of faintness, it generally escapes the sight : 
the light of stars, oa the contrary, is comparatively very brilliant, 
and confined toa small point, except when many of them are col- 
Iected together in clusters, when their united lustre sometimes takes 
up a considerable number of minutes of space ; but in this case the 
stars of them may be acen in our telescopes ; and by the obtervati- 
ons that have beea given, it appears, that when they are viewed 
with instraments. gradually inferior to those which prove them to 
be clusters Of stars, their diameters, séen with less light aad a smal- 
ler magnifying power, are generally contracted ; 4 globular cluster 
ia reduced toa cometic appearance ; to an Wi-defided star surround- 
ed by nebulosity, and to a mere small star with rather a larger dia- 
meter than atare of the same size generally have. 


In consequence of these considerations, it seems to be highly 
probable that some of the cometic, many of the planetary, and a 
cohsiderable namber of the stellar nebula, are clusters of stars 
jo disguise, on accoant of their being 20 deeply immersed in space, 
that none of the gaging powers of our telescopes have bitherto 
been able to reach them. The distance of objects of the same ap- 

arances, bat which are of a nebulous origin, on the contrary, 
ust be so much less than that of the former, tbat their profundity 
ia space may probably not exceed the 900th order. 


The method of equalising the light of stars on which the gaging 
power of telescopes has been established, may also be applied to 
give us an estimate of the extent of their power to reach ambigu- 
ous celestial objects. 


When the united light of a closter of stars is visible tothe eye, 
there will thea be a certain maximam of distance to which the same 
cluster might be removed, so as still to remain visible in a telescope 
of a given space-penetrating power; and, if the distance of this 
closter can be ascertained by the gaging power of any instrament 
that will jist show the stars of it, the order of the profundity, at 
which the cluster could still be seen as an ambiguous object, may 
be avcertained by the space-penetrating power of the telescope, 
through which it & observed. Bot as the aggrezate brightness of 
fhe ofars depends entirely on their number and arrangement, this 


method can only be used with clasters of stars tbat haye been ac- 
tnally observed, 













Another Snerffice, 
(8m, Te the Editor of the Coleutts Journal 
‘am ot tolstate the. recent recurrence at thie 


_ to 
Station, of one of those terrific instances of fanaticism, which 
although they are, (as far as I canlearn) unauthorised by any posi- 


_ tive tenets of their religion, are too frequent among tho natives of 
_ this bedighted country, I allude to the ceremony of a Suttee Bhud. 


I perused with inexpressible delight, a Letter inserted in your 
Journal of the 16ih ultimo, signed * PittantHnoros” hoping it 
might attraet the attention of those, who, if the assertion made in: 
a note to that Letter be correct, that “ the Sacrifice is unauthorized: 

» by any bot British Law” have trast the power, and I should, for 


the honor of ity, hav ' 
the honor of umanity @ expected.the will, to-curb se prejudi- 


practice. 


In the present instance T pereongity attended the dreadful ce- 
remony I now bring to your notice, in the hope of witnessing, and if 
becessary assisting at, any endeavor that might be made on the 


' part of the European power, to. persuade the deluded victim from 


such useless sacrifice ; bat, great. was my astonishment and disap- 
pointment, to Gad no effort made by. those whose “words 
might have weight.”* — , 

Qaly one European spectator besides mysclf was present! 
From what I saw of the transaction after the corose of the husband, 
and the destined victim, had arrived at the edge of the Ganges, 
T am persuaded in my own mind, that deleterious drugs had been 
previously used, and were subsequently repeated, to reduce the 
unfortunate woman toa state of apathy, which, added to the neiso 
of their gongs and cries and shouts of the Bramios, should deprive 
her of all energy to attempt an escape on: the first suffocating and 
painful attacks of amoke and flame. 

_ Lexpoot it will be said, thatit is impossible to preserve haman 
life against the will of the possessor; and that neither power nor 
ability can devise effectual remedies for self-murder, or a barbarous 
fanaticism ; yet, hewever unhappily true thismay be, I think public 
exhibitions of self-destruction might, and should be checked, to 
prevent that eallosity of mental feeling which naturally attends 
their frequeney, «7 

| The wretch who hes danced “ with delight” round a Suttee, | 
will, should passion. or interest incite him, be equally hardened to 
the prepetratios of murder on bis master or his friend !—at least, 
the fear of punishment, not the detestation of cruelty, is his only. 
restraint. © - ' 
Mirzapore, Aug. 15, 1819; 


A SUBSCRIBER. 
© “ The poor mam advice has uo weight,and his wordsareeet beard? 


Pwposed. Publication, 
Te the Biitor of the Calcutta Journal. 


As the want of a true explanation tom great number of pasea- 
ges in Scriptare leads many to errors, doabts, superstition, &c. 
I would beg leave to suggest to the Religious Public, the necessity 
and utility of a Periodical. Publication, to be entitled “ The Theo- 
logical Repository,” by which means controversial points, and ab- 
struse passages ia Scripture, would be rendered clear, and susvep- 
tible of being understood by all classes. 


This Work should be a receptacle for Questions, Criticisms, 
Observations, &c. connected with Religious subjects, to which may 


be added quotations from authors on the subjects proposed for’ 
explanation. ; 


To this Repository all persons should be invited, and encoure 
aged, either to propose or propound Questions, &. 

The Director of this Work should not be allowed cither to re- 
ject, retrench, or embellish any Communication with which the 
Repository may be favored, in order to preserve the originahty of 
such Commanicaticn. 

One Number to be published monthly, and the pofits arising 
from the sale and subscrrption to the Work (which should not exe 
ceed Eight Annas per Copy.) should be exclusively appropriated te 


the support of Widows gud Orpbans of persons ¢ ed om the 
Mission in this country ” ‘ mary 


AN ADVOCATE FOR THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
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Sir Samuel Romilly 
(From the XXVth Number of the British Review, for Feb. ¥619.) 


If we were to say what manner of man Sir Samuel Romilly 
has appenred to us to be, we showht not give him the appellation of 
great. That epithet seems to us te be due onty to a combination of 
qualitics which does not appear to have existed in the person of 
that able politician and lawyer. A star he was, but ane of the se- 
cond magnitude. While the grent lights which threw their rasi- 
Gnce upon the years that finished the last, and ushered im the new- 
born century, were io being, Sir Samael was not compated among 
the number of those rare persons whose iatellects raised them so 
decidedly above the rest of ‘heir species: whose original genius 
forced ita audacious way beyond the ancient landmarks of haman 
wit; and whose. speeches, ill preserved.as they are, are still the re- 
positories of great intelicetual treasure. When wo listened to the 

athos and splendour of Mr. Burke, and witnessed with conscious 
intellectual expansion, with a sort-of serious rapture, with a pro- 
found delight, his philosophical aud figurative eloquonce, filled 
from every foundation ef kuowledge, and refalgent with all the 
beauties of imagination and expression, we felt thathe was great. 
We have heard bir. Pitt, when, ia his summer strength, and hold- 
ing the trident of the British empire firm in bis grasp, he maintain- 
od the principles on which the glory of his. country. rested against 
the threatenings of revolutionary violence ; oontendiag with untried 
speculations in government, and sew. blems io buman affaira ; 
expounding the strange aspecta of the political. world, and reduc- 
ing new cases within the constant laws of a wever antiquate! juris- 
rudence, and we felt that he also was great. Whoa we coniemp 
ated the gratuitous eadowments of Mr. Fox's mind, its exhaustiess 
abundance, its rapid facility, mastering, without preparation or 
effort, questions the most.complicate and momentoas, passing with- 
out difficulty through all the labgrinths of polilical discussion, pres- 
aing on with confident security and careless. grandeur to his ob- 
ject, certain of bis aim in the midst of commotion. and siorm, for 
ever in the same accusing strain, but for ever returning to the charge 
with ftesh supplies of native strength; always accemplisbing the 
expectations of his party, and always compolling the admiration 
of his adversaries, we saw in-him the same pretensions to. be deno- 
minated great ; 
Od yep wee. votes Bev dvipas ovde Tapar. 
But these altitades were not attained by Sir Samuel Romilly. 
He was an indefatigable man of business, with clear views, and a 
ebrrect judgment; commanding a copious, manly, and perspicuous 
style of oratory. seldom. brilliant, but often powerful; acute, and 
severe. His manner, both in the House of: Commons and at. the 
bar, was spirited but not sparkling, vigorous rather.than vivacious, 
penetrating rather then persuasive. He disdained to be an actor 
where he coald aot be victor, and was abore all low and little arts 
to parchase popularity. He was altogether above the element of 
the party in which he moved: For a scholar, his mind seemed less 
rich in classic i\\ustration.and ornament than might have been ex- 
pected; bat then ia compensation, it was free from all affected pas- 
sien, spurious pathos, and ambitious point; and if the recesses, the 
groves, the fountains, and divinities of the classic world afforded 
him but little aid, he had mach of its moral prudenoe, ite masculine 
virtae, and its treasures of thought. 


If be was without that intuitive strength, and nataral majesty, 
which mark the sentiments and expressions of great men, be was at 
the same time above ali the stratagems of wit, the pretence of feel- 
ing, the puacrility of display, which characterise all the successful 
mediocrity of the bar and the senate. He was certainly endued 
far above most of the pablic men of these latter times; with a na- 
tive soundness of intellectual consti‘ution; and if his mind bad 
neither flowers on its surface, ner gold in its interior, it was at any 
sate furnished with what is better for usc than either flowera or 
mines—a generoas soil, rewarding the labour of cultivation with 
the means of subsistence and growth. Hie eloquence took an aim 
above the artifices of rbetorie. It was fall of sincere feeling and 
manly connsel, looking rigkt on to the sober and serious purposes, 
of atility. And after all, it was perhaps, in the present circamstances 
of this country, the only sort of ¢ ce which can invest the 
British statesman with permanent influence. Popular oratory has 
been cheapened and abused, till ithas become so suspected, that 
general eloquence, to redeem its power, has been forced to call to 
ats aid, the weight of character and the attraction of trath, Noman 
bas bad more of this assistance than Sir Samuel Romilly. He was, 
painial as is is to confess it, a party man, tiactured too, more pain- 
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, fal still as jt isto declare it, with the modern tenets of the Genevan 
; school, But with all this, he was a hichminded man, half disdainful 
of the idiom and creed and cant of his own party, as far as 6ne can 
judge from the indications of his general deportment; and though 
- something of personal animosity and spleen has occasionally marked 
his oratorical invectives against those to whom he was politically 
' Opposed, something more perhaps than can be fairly put to the ac- 
count of parliamentary jealousy, yet let it not be forgotten, that if 


~ he was at times capable of embarrassing government from party 


motives, he was never capable of ioflaming the eople out of dis- 
affection towards the state. j ' 


Towards his own party he carried himself with immaculate ho- 
nour, and at the same time with the dignity of independence, diss 
daining to betray to them that government of whose imputed mis- 
condact he was a stern reprover. His morality, however, was not 
precisely to our taste, any more than his politics. Ht was ethical’ 
rather than scriptural, with great rectitude of feeling, but without a 
certain unction with which oar minds cannot dispense; in which 
observation we desire to be understood as referring only to the 
signs ond indications which develop to the public, a public man. 
“He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right,” is a sound and holy 
maxim, if by “ right” is meant “right” in the eyes of God; but if 
by “ right” is meant that whichis so ia haman judgment, itis dea- 
tructive and impious nonsense. 

There is no morality which we can be assared is “right,” an- 
less it be Scriptare-built; and then we know it is right, because 
He who cannot be wrong has pronounced it so. The morality that 
wants this stay will always want consistency: and thence it is, that 

he party with which Sir Samuel Romilly bas b@en content to act, 
while with efforts truly laudable they have pleaded against the hor- 
rors of the slave-trade, and with more ambiguous honesty have ad< 
voeate.! liberty at home, have looked with complacency upon the 


- sanguinary despotism, and all the other wrongs of bleeding hama- 


nity, inflicted by the sword of that criminal exile, who expiates to- 


| degradation and despair. 


- wards mao but a small part of bis iojury by passing his- ae 


But the great distinguishing act of Sir Samuel Romilly’s 


. was his useful labour in the reform of the criminal law. The fero- 


cious and clumsy method of repressing crime by multiplying sangui- 
dary punishments without regard to the proportions which the first 


' principles of justice require, and without respect to the actual stata 
' of society, its manners and its moral feelings, the general imprac- 


tibility of executing such laws through the medigay of juries, their 
inefficacy when carried into execution, the subterfages and the vio- 
lations of oaths resorted to for avoiding such necessity, the invita~ 
tion to crime resalting from the hope thus held out of impunity, and 
the cruclty of tampering with haman life, or leaving it to the arbi- 


| trary disposition of an individual,.and thereby producing a sort of 


complexional uncertainty in criminal jostice, appeard to Sir Samuel 
Romilly to call imperiously. for teformation; and we quite agree 
with Mr. Belsham that, cofsidered with reference to this object 
alone, the death-of this eminent and upright man has been a very 
serious loss to the nation. His “Observations on Criminal Law,” 
published in the form of a paimphiet, and containing the substance 
of a speech delivered in the House of Commons on the 9th of Feb. 
1810, are not easily answered, except in the way in which they were 
generally met by that body of persons whose maxim it is to change 
nothing im our civil or ecclesiastical state, and whose inflexible ro- 
sistance to all innuvation may, one day or other, so irritate common 
sense and right moral feeling, as to make them their proper 
bounds im accomplishing that which should have been. the result of 
following nature in. ber progress through the stages of humana im- 
provement, - 

The futility and folly of these violent enactments are made very 
apparent ia this sensible and candid performance; and one is re- 
ally humbied by the reflection that the writer should bave felt hims 
self called upon to refute an opinion, that these sanguinary laws 
were never designed by their framers to be strictly executed, being 
intended only “to stand as objects of terror im our statute book, 
and to be called into action occasionally only, and under extraor- 
dinary circumstances, at the discretion of the judge.” ‘This is 
well answered by the writer, who, by a comparison of the present 
proportion of the number executed to the number convicted, with 
the like proportions as they stend in former periods of our history, 
plainly enough establishes, that this state of things is not the effect 
of design, but of that change which has slowly taken place in the 
manners and character of the nation, whieh are How so repugnant 
to the spirit of these laws, that it bas become impossibié to carry 
thom into execution, 
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“What has been the number of peraons convicted of those of- 
fences within the last seven years does not appear; but from the 
tables published nnder the authority of the Secretary of State, we 
fiod that within that period there were committed to Newgate for 
trial charged with the crime of stealing in dwelling houses, 599 men 
and 414 women; and charged with the crime of shop-lifting, 506 
men and 353 women; in all 1,872 persons, and of these only one 
was executed. 


“Jn how many instances such crimes have been committed, 
and the persons robbed have not procecded so far against the of- 
fenders as even to have them committed to prison: how many of the 
1,872 thus committed were discharged, because those who had suf- 
fered by their crimes would not appear to give evidence upon their 
tria}; in how many cases the witnesses who did appear withheld the 
evidence that they could have given: and how numerous were the 
instances in which juries found a compassionate verdict, in direct 
contradiction to the plain facts clearly established before them, we 
do not know; but that these evils mast all have existed to a con- 
siderable degree, no mancandoubt.” (Observations, p. 10, 11.) 


These sanguinary laws against offences to which they are so 
twanifestly disproportionate, are for the most part now so seldom 
eotorced as to be looked upon as designed only to terrify, by the 
fearfal possibilities they bold out, and to mark the fatal verge with- 
in which a judge’a discretion may be exercised, And as this dis- 
eretion is exercised under various impressions, produced by tem- 
per, time, and circumstances, it follows that the administration of 
criminal law must be left in a state of great uncertainty. Sir 
Samuel Rowilly has exposed, with a most satisfactory clearness 
$f reasoning and illustration, the mischievous consequences of these 
uncertainties, He bas well shown how much it tends to mix spe- 
gulation with crime ; to induce a calcalation, first upon the chan- 
oes of complete impunity, and then upon the probabilities of escap- 
ing, after conviction, a severe punishment; that adventurous spirits, 
sipsgially those of daring and desperate habits, are attracted ra- 

c¥han deterred by she portion of tisk which accompanies a cri- 


Biesalenierprice and are apt to find something seducing in what 


ey “accustom themsclves to consider as the lottery of justice.” 


That the certainty of punishment is much more efficacious 
than any severity of example, for the prevention of crimes, is a 
maxim so well grounded on observation and experience, that very 
few are disposed to deny it; and it is difficult to contest the trath 
of the cerollary, that, if it were possible so to provide that punish- 
ment should ineyitably follow the commission of a crime, the de- 
gree of that punishment might in almost all cases be greatly dimi- 
nished without reducing its efficacy below the point of preventive 
terror, 

We entirely agree that it would be wore rational and expe- 
dient that the judges should bave vested in. them an original, 
substantive, and ordaining power, of proportioning the punish- 
ment .to the offence, under alt the circumstances of the case, direct 
and collateral ; than only the power of relaxing a fixed punishment 
in favour of the convicted offender. Such an original power would 
draw after it the whole weight of responsibility, aad must be exclu- 
sively exercised by the judges; whereas while capital punishments 
are eanexed to offences for which they seldom: if ever are intlicted, 
but which are still liable to be inflicted, the law is taken virtually 
into the hands of those to whom it cannot be, with equal safety, en- 
trastedof prosecutors, of juries, and.of witaesses, by the exercise 
not of a legitimate discretion, but by desertion of duty, or the viola- 
tion of oaths. ' 


“ Too high a sense cannot be entertained of the sacredness of 
an oath, and of the importance of the judicial office ; and the most 
fatal consequeuces may be dreaded from accustoming jurymen to 
consider these matters with the profane levity with which their 
practice proves that they regard them. Ever since the passing of 
the acts, which punish with death, the stealing in shdps, or houses, 
or o@ board ships, property of certain stated values, jurics have, 
ag wmetives of humanity, been in the habit of frequently finding 

y their verdicts, that the things stolea were worth mach less than 
had been clearly proved. I: has been held, indeed, by some of the 
jadges (but certainly not by all of them, or at least not upon all oc- 
@asions), that jaries in favour of life, may fairly, in fixing the value 
of the property, take into their consideration the depreciation of 
money, which has taken place since the statuies passed. “ That 

aries,” says Mr. Justice Blackstone, “ should bring in, larceny to 
¢ mader the value of twelve pence, when it is really of a much 
reater value, is evidently justifiable and proper, when it only redu- 
es the present nominal value of money‘to its ancient standard.” 


Zhe solidity of thig may well be doubted, but admitting it to bejust, 


still, unless tables were constracted for the use of juries, showing 


the comparative valucs of money at different periods, a more unsafe 
and uncertain rale could hardly be laid down, than this of estimat- 
ing property according toits value at some remoter period of oar 
history. Even to those to whom such inquiries are familiar, it 
might be difficult on a sudden to make such an estimate, with the 
accuracy which the importance of the occasion requires; but to 
meu of the habits and pursuits of those, from amongst whom jury- 
men are usually selected, it mast be quite impossible. In produc- 
ing instances, however, of the extent to which juries have cadea- 
voured by their verdicts to correct what they feel to be great imper- 
fections in our law, it will be expedient to recur to times, in which 
this principle cannot be resorted to, in justification of their conduct 


The year 1731-2, which is the earliest date of any trials for these 
offences, that I happen to have met with, was only thirty-two years 
after the act of King William had passed, and only sixteen after 
that of Queen Anne, and during that period there had been scarcely 
any sensible diminution in the value of money. Yet we fiad fram 
the sessions papers that, of thirty-three persons indicted in this 
year at the Old Bailey for stealing privately ia shops, warehouses, 
or stables, goods to the value of 5s. aud upwards, only one was 
convicted, twelve were acquitted, and twenty were found guilty of 
the theft, but the things stolen were found to be worth less than 
5s. Of fifty-two persons tried in the same year at the Old Bailey, 
for stealing in dwelling houses, money, or other property, of the 
value of 40s. only six were convicted ; twenty-three were acquitted, 
and twenty-three were convicted of the larceny, but saved from a 
capital punishment by the jury stating the stolen property to be of 


- less value than 40s. Inthe following years the numbers do not 


differ very materially from those in the year 1731. 


Some of the cases which occurred about this time are of such 
akiod, that it is difficalt to imagine by what casuistry the jury 
could have been reconciled to their verdict. It may be proper to 
mention a few of them.—Elizabeth Hobbs was tried in September 
1732, for stealing in a dwelling house one broad piece, two guineas, 
two half-guineas, and 44s.,in money. She confessed the fact, and 
the jury found her guilty, but found that the money stolen was 
worth only 39s. Mary Bradley, in May 1732, was indicted for steal- 
ing in a dwelling house, lace which she had offered to sell for twelve 


* guineas, and for which she had refused to take eight yuineas; the 


jury, however, who found her guilty, found the lace to be worth no 
more than 39«.' William Sherrington, in Octobér 1732, was in- 
dicted for stealing privately in a shop, goods which he bad actually 
sold for 1/. 5s. and the jury found that they were worth only 4s. 10d, 


In the case of Michael Allon, indicted in February 1733, for 
privately stealing in a shop forty-three dozen pairs of stockings, va- 
lue 31. 10s.; it was proved that the prisoner had sold them fora 
guinea and a half, to a witness who was produced on the trial, and 
yet the jary found him guilty of stealing what was only of the value 
of 4s. 10d. In andthercase, that of George Dawson and Joseph 
Hitch, also indicted in February 1733, it appeared that the two 
prisoners, in company together at the same time, stole the same 
goods privatcly in a shop, and the jury found one guilty to the a- 
mount of 4s. 10d. and the other to the amount of 53.; that is, 
that the same goods were at one and the same moment of differ- 
ent values. This monstrous proceeding is accounted for by finding 
that Dawson, who was capitally convicted, had been tried before at 
the same sessions for a similar offence, and had been convicted of 
stealing tothe amount only of 4s. 10d. The jury seem to have 
thought, that having had the benefjt of their indulgence once, he 
was not entitled to ita second time, or in other words, that having 
once had a pardon at their hands, he had no further claims upon 
their mercy, 


The reason has beca already given, why, in selecting these ex. 
amples, recourse bas been had to time so long past. It would not 
be difficult to mention very recent instances of as merciful but as 
flagrant a violation of their oaths by jarymen, as those (hat have been 
here recited. So late asin December 1808, a woman of the name of 
Bridget Mackallister, was indicted at the Old Bailey, for stealing 
a ten pound Bankof England note in a dwelling house. The fact 
was clearly proved, and the jury convicted the prisoner, but found 
apon their oaths that the Bank Note was of the value of only 39s.” 
(Observations on the Criminal Law of England, by Sit S. Romilly, 
3d edit. p. 82.) 

Where the discretion of the jadge is not in this way anticipat- 
ed, the stated penalty of the law is generally modified with a regard 
to circumstances which operate in extenuation or aggravation, but 
constitute ostensibly no part of the guilt; so that the real ground 
of the punishment or impunity, the exccution er the relaxation of 
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te is never known tothe public, who see the same of- 
peepee visited with the ulfimum supplicium, and sometimes 
not visited at all.. And thus forthe purpose of prevention by the 


~ terror of example (the proper end of panishment), the strict execu- 


tion of the sentence is of little avail. This salutary effect could on- 

ly be so provided for by.requiring the judge to add to his seatence 

a declaration of the reasons that maved him in the particular ease 

to let the law fall with all its.weight upon the criminal; by which - 
the end might be answered of deterring others fromthe particular 

offence so made up of circumstances and coincidents : and this the 

judge would certainly be bound to do if the punishment emanated 

from his discretion, and. not from the appoiutment of the law.. 


Bat the most constitutional objection to the present loose 
contextare of the criminal law in relation to this subject, is its 
limitation of the rights of juries. For if judges constantly leave 
for execution an offender convicted of a capital offence, if accom- 
panied by certain circumstances of aggravation, the crime so cha- 
racterized becomes in effect a distinct offence, not by the law of the 
land, but by the law of judicial discretion. The py have nothing 
to do with this discretion. The-circumstances of aggravation are 
immaterial to the verdict they are to pronounce. The punishment 
of the offender is therefore in these cases decided by testimony as 


it affects the mind of the judge, not that of the jury, who can only . 


determine between absolute impunity and extreme justice, leaving 
the discretion of the bench to float at large ia the intermediate space. 


is proposal of certainty in the sentence and execution of 
the =, pay vee the appointment of stated penalties to specified 
offences to follow with inevitable certainty, save where the King’s 
prerogative interposes its mercy: but Sir Samuel, in what has 
been published of his researches or opinions, has not carried bis 
schemes or proposals so far as to develop any principle for ascer- 
taining thoextentto which this judicial certainty can be carried 
(for it is quite olear that it is a plan which. must necessarily give 
room for many deviations, and stop very far short of universality), 
or to suggest any scale of proportions between crimes and punisb- 
ments, or even to propose any rules for classing and distributing 
offences. These are subjects of great labour, difficulty, and cau- 
tion; of which Sir Samuel! Romilly had a full contemplation ; and 
there is reason to hope that the subject will receive great additional 
information and assistance concerning this most important of all 
political inquiries from the papers io the hands of his excoutors. 
time, certain propositions, of great importance as 
a cnnatlan tet leat, are eithor involved in, or clearly deduci- 
ble from the “ Observations” which-we have been considering. 
They have given as the best reasons for requiring the laws which 
affect the life. or liberty of the sabject to be as free from obscu- 
ity, aad as open to the understanding and observation of the eae. 
ole ‘at large, as their necessary maltiplicity will allow; and tha 
he criminal quality of action should in every case, as far as can 
be provided, be determined by tho invariabie voice of the law, 
pe a than by the application of any personal discretion, however 
hizh the authority to which it is attached, in order that, as far as 
“a be practicable, every person may be able to calculate the 
pnw of temporal evil to himself attending the commission of 
every crime; which evil should in each case be made to outbalanee 


the advantage expected from the act of transgression, of which it is . 


‘ ular effect. Where the same crimes are ponished 
O coneat dane in very various measures, not ouly do the chances 
and odds of justice become matter of speculation to the vicious. and 
encourageme ' n 

i ed, and the very ideas themselves of virtue aad vice 
Cokes rom and pare sont? ad To this manner the law becomes a 
snare rather than a torror, and is itself criminal in creating many 
of the crimes which it punishes. ; 

It is also in another view directly chargeable with the nay 
of crime, when, by annexing an eqaal penalty to crimes very dif- 
ferent in their degrees of guilt or injury to ee. it hora 
natural preference of that which carnes the iojary furthest. The 
end of all punishment, politically speaking, is prevention of nag 

as to the offender, from further injury to society ; as to - ers, 
frbm committing the like offence : and all beyond this as no 
warrant in priociple or necessity, and is therefore an meceetes, 
f power. Toavoid the temptation to excess, and the danger o 
ene rtion and distarbance, the measure which the law has 
2 inted should be certain in the administration. If the 
cuiieniat is obviously ao evil of greater magnitude than 
oe advantage expected from the crime, it can be only | the 
hope of sncape, envouraged by examples of impunity, which 
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‘ the chance of escaping either detect} 


nt to the adventurous; but the moral end of punish-. 


can determine the choice on the 
be miscalculation, and often is ; 
| shat out caiculation altogether, 


side of transcression. This may 
but the great object should be to 
by destroying, as far a possible, 
é or punishment. Excessive 

punishment produces impunity, befhe against the order of natare. 
. The legistation that upholds it, upholds it only in name, unless the 

claims of humanity and reason are sunk in the torpor of despotism. 


These are the leading maxims which may'be collected from the- 


published Observations of Sir Samuel Romilly upon the Crinsinal » 


Law of England; which can certinly be regarded-as nothing more 
than a development of the general principles of a proposed reform 
iu a branch of the law, which,’ instead of participating in the ge« 
neral improvement, bas, it must be owned, in some instances, pro~ 
ceeded in a perverse opposition to the reason, the feelings, and the 
experience of mankind. [t is impossible; however, not to per- 
ceive that these principles might easily be pushed to an exirava- 
gant and dangerous excess; and itis but justice to the author of 
the “ Observations,” to remark not only that he has introduced them 
without any metaphysical refinement, but that be has both in his 
text and in his note admitted the impossibility of makiog any near 
approach to a perfect scale of proportionate punishment, or of ex- 
cluding altogether the exercise of judicial discretion. That our 
readers may have some notion of the limit to which he confined 

bimeelf in reducing the law to certainty in respect to the punish- 

ment of offences, we will extract from his pamphlet the following 
roe a he has added in explanation of bis theory, if so it is 

eailed, y 


“The author of these Observations has bece represented ag aw 
enemy to ali exerciae of discretion in judges, and as recommend- 
ing that inall cases the precise punishment appointed for each 
offence in its exact gradation of guilt, should be marked ovt by the 
law. That thie however is not the aathor’s system, is sufficiently 
apparent from the bills which he brought into parliament, and 
which invested the judges with a large discretion, as to the dggree 
of punishment to be inflicted for eact offence ; but there is ey > 
difierence between intrusting. the judges with the power to age 
mine the degree in which the same species of punishment may HY 
inflicted, and leaving it dependent on their will whether the offen- 
der shal! be put to death, or shall only saffer a six months’ impri- 
sonment. Mr. Justice Blackstone indeed tells us, that ‘it is one of 
the glories of our English law, that the Species, though not always 
the quantity, or degree of punishment, is ascertained for every 
offence, and that it is not left in the breast of any jadge, or evea of 
a jury, to alter that judgment which the law has beforehand or- 
dained for every subject alike, without respect of persons.’ Com. 
vol. iv. p. 377. And yet with, what truth can it be said that the 
apecies of punishment is ascertained for every offence, when in so 
great a number of felonies it remains in practice with the judge to 
say whether the criminal shall saffer death, transportation, or im- 
prisonment ; or how indeed can this praise be justly bestowed on 
our constitution, even ia theory, when for the crime of libel and for 
some other misdemeanours it rests by Jaw entirely with the judgea 
to determine whether conviction shall be followed by a punishment 
which stamps with infamy, or with one to which no dishonour 
whatever is attached. But it is difficult for those who are solicit- 
ous to applaud every thing which they find established to be always 
consistent with themselves. Dr. Paley, who in the passage com- 
mented on, ia this tract is a strenuous advocate for an ample dis- 
cretionary power in judges, has upon another occasion observed, 
that ‘ forasmuch as the ultimate sanctions of human laws are to be 
dispensed by fallible men, the safety as well as the liberty of the 


subject requires that discretion should be bound down by precise’ 


rules both of acting and judging of actions.’ Assize Sermon 
preached at Darham, July, 1795.. (Observations, p. 102, 103.) 


For ourse!ves we feel it impossible not to declare our convio- 
tion that the criminal law of England isin a state imperiously ta 
call for revision. Sanguinary statutes, operative oaly in deforms 
ing our jurisprudence, and investing judges with a diseretion never 
originally intended, but rendered necessary to supply the void left 
by a nugatory severity, cannot be suffered to remain slanding 
amidst the general stir of education and improvement. So wany 
of our statutes have been made in particular and temporary ex- 
igencies, in moments of excited public feeling, aad transient fits of 
legislation, with so little regard to system or proportion, and so 
little consultation of the connexion between law and nataral sen. 
timent, that every motive of policy, justice, and decency, appear to 
demand that what was begun by Sir Samael Romilly with so much 
zeal and prudence should be so proceeded in as to become, by its 
completion, the fairest memorial of bis manly and useful characte, 
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With reapoct to the punishment of death, the world seems ripe 
for the proposition that it ought not to be inflicted where any pe- 
nalty less shocking to humanity might anewer the object of preven- 
tion better, or as well. And there is the problem. That there aro 
many general objections to this last degree of suppliciary justice 
arising out of religion, humanity, and policy, which ought to be 
shown to be outweighed, if not by absolute necessity, at least by 
the most urgent expediency, before resort ishad to so revolting o 
remody, will scarcely be denied. Ali nature is in insurrectton a- 
gainet it; and therefore the policy that canjuatify it, ought undoubt- 
odly to be of an overruling and irresistible kind to afford it a jas- 
tification. ‘We have neither room nor leisure to examine at present 
the arguments of those who dispute the right, as we find them ge- 
nerally taking that high ground of abstract disquisition on which 
we have a great aversion to discuss any political subject; being 
Tong ago satisfied that the doctrines of abstract right and compcten- 
¢y are dangerous guides among the difficultics and doubts that 
belong to questions of practical government. 

We shall not therefore inquire whether, as man bas no original 
or natural right to take away the Life either of himself or of a fellow 
creature, he can in his corporate or politic siate acquire that right; 
or whether the public right, being composed only of what the indi- 
viduals of which it is constituted brought into the common stock, 
can rise higher thar its origin, or exceed in competency the separate 
lights which the individuals possessed before their vuion; or whe- 
ther, the power of the whole community being made up of the sum 
of the particularsacrifices of the smallest part of the personal liberty 
of the members composing itto the common welfare, such power 
ean include more teanthose who made these surrenders to create it 
had any right to contribute; bat-confining our view to the obligati- 
ons of religion, bumanity, and policy, we think we may safely say 
that the punishment of death has many evile annexed ‘to it which 
render it incambent apon a nation to adopt it with great reluctance, 
and only where milder expedients are found inadequate to the 
ebject of prevention. 

« %. ie certain that sanguinary executions tend to diminish the 

or of homicide, to foster in the spectators habitual ferocity, and 
to defeat their own end as punishments by their publicity and fre- 
quency. They are, indeed, terrible as spectacies; but they are, 
for the most part, deficient in salutary terror. The impressions 
which they produoe, as is the case with all violent and sudden im- 
pressions, are momentary; and if they leave any distinct senti- 
soent at all behind them, it ie usually that of disgust and indigna- 
tion. To be efficacious in deterring from crime, punishment should 
be frequently before the eyes and in the minds of the people; bat 
who can desire this in respect to the punishment of death? Panish- 
ments of protracted duration may safely present themselves & 
constant spectacle to the community; they excite dread, not dis- 
gust; and while they deter from the commission and the contagion 
of crime, they prodace in the spectator a miagled sentiment of pity 
and horror: the impressions which they create are continuous, and 
itis only such that have a lasting influence upon the habits and 
character. The babit of endorance may make the suffering gra- 
dually less severe to the criminal; and it isa principal in legal 
ponishments which a humane people ought never to lose sight of, 
that they should produce as littiemisery to the sufferer as is con- 
sistent with the great and indispensable object of deterring others : 
while the very length of continuance, which habit may make the 
eause of diminution of pain in the criminal, augments the sympa- 
thy and accumulates the terror of these who witness the spectacle 
of protracted privation. 


The pain of death expends all its moral, if it has any, opon 
the spectators, in a moment; it collects all its force into one transi- 
ent shock ; but the scene of continued privation and labour distri- 
butes, perpetuates, and repeats its lessons, constantly associating 
disgrace and loss with vice and guilt, in the minds of the commu- 
nity. There is no villain that dies by the hangman that may not 
die like a hero, if not as a martyr, in the eyes of the populace ; the 
very pageantry that accompanies his death removes half its dis- 
grace: the parting scene between the criminal and his friends, 
sheds an interest and a sort of deceitful dignity over his last mo- 
ment :—the hardened look on, and become more hardened ; im- 
pressible minds avoid the spectacic; at worstit is only a short 
exit from misery, and often regarded, in a religious view, as an 
expiation: but imprisonment, seclusion, low dict, and severe toil, 
associate nothing but humiliation and sorrow with crime; they 
present humanity degraded from its level by the violation of its 
duties, cashiered of its rights by the abuse of them, and forced upon 
the perpetual comparison, which the benevolent well known how 
# improve, of the widely different lot of innocence and deprasity, 
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‘Sheridan's Dramatic Sentus, 


(From the Morning Chroniale.) 


‘On the @vening of Tuesday, March 16, 1818, Mr. Harlitt close 
of his course of Lectures at the Surrey Institution, on the Comic 
Genius of England. Mr. Haztitt’s reputation as a critic stood al« 
ready hith with the public ; but we are mistaken if these Lectures 
will not add to it. He displayed the same boldness and originality 
of thinking ; the same critical acuteness, eloquence, and felicity 
of expression for which his Lectures on our Pocts were so ominent- 
ly distinguished. From the character which Mr. Hazlitt has by 
universal assent acquired, of heing one of the ablest and most elo- 
quent critics of our nation, (we way say of any nation) much was 
of course expected from the em:ployment of his talents on a branch 
of literature, in whith the genius of our countrymen shines perhaps 
with more dis*inguisbed lustre than in any other; but the warm ap- 
plause which he received throughout his course from bis numerous 
and respectabie audiences, sufficiently proved, that their expecta- 
tions were amply realized, 


‘With his concluding Lectare we were particularly pleased, and 
weregret that our limits will not allow us toenter into any account 
of it. Wecannot, however, deny our readers the gratification 
which they must receive from the following very happy account of 
Sheridan, in which he does justice to the great poet, whose fate 


he so feelingly laments, and to whose memory he endeavours to 
erect a durabie monument;— 


“ Mr. Sheridan has been justly called “a dramatic star of the 
firat magnitude ;” and indeed among the comic writers of the last 
century, he shines “like Hesperus among the lesser lights.” He 
has left four several dramas behind him, all different or of different 
kinds, and all excellent in their way—the School for Scandal, the 
Rivals, the Daenna, and the Critic. The attraction of this last 
picce is however less in the mock tragedy rehearsed, than in the 
dialogue of the introductory comic scenes, and in the character of 


Sir Fretful Plagiary, which is supposed to have been intended for 
Cumberland. 


If some of the characters in the School for Scandal were con- 
tained in Murpby’s Comedy of Know your own Mind (and certain- 
ly some of Dashwood’s detached speeches and satirical sketches 
are written with quite as firm and masterly a hand as any of those 
given to the members of the Scandalous Clab, Mrs. Candour or 
Lady Sneerwell) yet they were buried in it for want of groupivg 
and relief, like the colours of a well-drawn picture sunk in the 
canvass. Sheridan brought them out, and exhibited them in all 
their glory. If that gem, the character of Joseph Surface, was 
Murphy’s, the splendid and more valuable setting. was Sheridan’s. 
He took Murphy’s Malvil from his larking place in the closet, and 
“dragged the struggling monster into day,” upon the stage; that 
is, he gave interest, life, and action, or in other words, its dramatio 
being, to the mere conception and written specimens of a character, 


This is the merit of Sheridan’s Comedies, that every thing in 
them tells ;—there is no labour in vain. ‘“ They are lively, amiable, 
and fa of vent’—His Comic Muse does not go about prying into 
obscure comers or collecting idle curiosities, but shews her laugh- 
ing face and points to her rich treasure, the follies of mankind, 
She is garianded and crowned with rose and vine leaves. Her 
eyes sparkle with delight, and her heart runs over with good 
natured malicc. Hor step is firm and light, and her ornaments 
consummate! 


The School for Scandal is, if not the most original, perhaps 
the most finished and faultess Comedy which we have. When it 
is acted, you hear people all round you exclaiming, “sorely it is 
impossible for any thing to be cleverer.” The two scenes, in 
which Charles sells all the old family pictures but his uncle’s, who 
is the purchaser in disguise, and of the discovery of Lady Teazle, 
when the screen falis, are among the happiest and most highly 
wrought, that Comedy, in its wide and brilliant range, can boast. 


Besides the wit and ingenuity of this play, there is a genial 
spiritoffrankness and generosity init, that relieves the heart, as well 
as clears the Jungs. Jt professes a faith in the natural goodness, 
as well as babjtual depravity of haman nature, and while it strips off 
the mask of hypocrisy, it inspires a confidence between man and 
man. As often asit is acted, it must serve to clear the air of that 


low creeping pestilent fog of cant and mysticiem, which threatens 
te confound every native impulse or Lopest conviction, in the nau- 
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seous belief of a perpetual lie, and the laudable profession of sys- 
tematic hypocrisy. The character of lady Teazie is not well 
made out by the author; nor has it been well represented on the 
stage since the tine of Miss Farren. ' 


The Rivale ia a vlay of-even more action and incident, but 
of less witan’ satire than the School for Scandal. Itis as good 
as a novel, in tie readiag, and has the broadest and most palpable 
effect oa the staze. If Joeeph Surface and Charles have a smack 
of Tom Jsnes or? Blifil i their moral constitution, Sir An- 
thony Absolute and Mrs. Ma i .rop remiod us of honest Matthew 
Bramble and his sister Tabitha; ‘n their tempers & dialect. Acres 
is a distant descendant of Sir Aadcow Aguecheck. It must be con- 
fessed of this author, as Falstaff says of some one, that “he had 
damnable iierxtion in him!” The Duenna is a perfect work of art. 
It has the uti st sweetness and point. The plot, the characters, 
the dialogue. are all complete in themselves, and they are all his 
own; and ihe songs are the best thatever were written, except 
those in the Beggar's Opera ; they have a joyous spirit of intoxica- 
tion in them, aud a spirit of the most melting tenderness. Compare 
the softness of that becinning “Had Ia heart for faluehood framed” 
with the spirited defiance to fortune in the lines— 


“ Half thy malice youth could bear; 
And the rest a bumper drown.” 


Tt would have been too much for the author of these elegant 
and classic productions not to have had some drawbacks on his 
felicity and fame. But the applause of vations and the favour 
of Princes cannot always be enjoyed with impunity. Sheridan 
was not only an excellent dramatic writer, but a first rate parlia- 
mentary speaker. His characteristics as an orator were manly, 
unperverted good sense, and keen irony, Wit, which has been 
thoucht a two-edged weapon, was by him always employed on the 
the same side of the question-~I think, on the right one. His set 
and more laboured speeches, as that on the Begum’s affairs, were 
proportionably abortive and unimpressive; but no one was equal 
to him in replying on the spur of the moment to pompous absurdity 
and anravelling the web of flimsy sophistry. He was the most ac- 
complished debates of the House of Commons. His character, 
however, wiilsoon be drawa by one who has all the ability and 
every inclination to do him justice; who knows how to bestow 
praise and to deserve it; by ene whois himself an ornament of 


~ private and of public life; a satirist beloved by his friends; a wit 


and a patriot, to boot; 2 poet and.an honest man !” 


Submarine Mavigatton. 
(With an Engraving.) 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine: 





Bir, 

Itis generally known, that Fulton claims not only the reputa- 
tion of being the mventor of steam-packets, but that also of having 
improved and rendered practicable what had before been deemed 
an idle and visionary speculation,—the constraction of boats for 
submarine navigation. Yet the means by which he effected this 
are, I think, known but to few, and the communication of them 
would no doubt gratify the ‘readers of the Monthly Magazine, to 
whose Editor all most allow the praise of giving, in their dawn, 
the earliest information of new discoveries, remarkable either for 
ingenuity or apparent public utility. Though it cannot be unknown 
to most of your readers, that designs of this natare have more than 
once been published, by Wilkins about two centuries ago, and by 
others since ; yet, as the treatises containing them are not in the 
hands of every one, and are mostly written in a dead language, 
which some may not understand, I will, in order to elicit informa- 
tion from others, who may be acquainted with Mr. Fulton’s plans, 
beg to give, through the medium of your valuable miscellany, 
Borelli’s contrivance, taken from his treatise, “ De motu Animalium, 
Lugduni, 1685,” pars prima, p. 280. : 

— W. Barnenicce. 

“The method will be similar to the preceding one, by which a 
ship occupying in water a space equal to, greater, or less than, 
itself,* in the same manner as fishes, may either restin the middle 
of the deep, descend to the bottom, or be raised tothe surface. 
This will be done if a boat, A C E G, has the bottom, E F. pierced 
at N NN, and goat-skio bottles, O N, ON, &e. contained within 





* That is, than its own weight of water. —W.B, - 


the boat, be fitted with the mouth: downward toN; so that the 


orifice of each bottle be fixed to N with small nails, or with cords 
tightly tied round the inner projecting lips of the orifices, in order 
that the water, passing through the holes, may fill the cavity of 
each bottle, and not be able to flow or exude through the seams or 
interatices of the nails into the boat. Things being thus ordered, 
it is evident, that, when all the bottles O N, O N, contained within 
the cavity of the boat, are filled with water, the boat, whatever be 
its size, will then occupy less space iu the water than it did before; 
and, being therefore rendered specifically heavier than water, the 
boat wil! descend to the bottom like a stone: but, if the bottles be 
compressed, (by the rod or lever P O, or in any other manner,) the 
water will be driven out of the boat through the holes NN, and, 
occupying a greater space in the water than before, it will pass 
through an equilibrium, and then remain in the middle of the water; 
but, if it afterwards be rendered lighter than water, it will ascend. 


To such a boat, oars, as V X, may be adapted, ina double 
goat-skin, fastened by amall nails to the lateral openings V V, and 
bound tightly about the oars, so asto prevent the admission of the 
water into the boat; which, being of little gravity in the water, | 
may be impelled and moved forward with these, like feet, the rods 
of the oars resting upon the sandy bottom. Indeed, we may occa~ 
sionally render the vessel lighter than water, when it ought to be 
raised to perform its progress. . 


For the transverse motion, the oars should have broad ex- 
panding ends, X Z, like the feetof geese and frogs, so as to be ex- 
tended only when they drive back the water, but to be gathered and 
folded up when the oars are drawn back. + 


Bat perhaps the motion of the boat will be more easily 
effected, not by lateral oars, but by a single expanding and con- 
tracting handshaped one, placed in the prow; from the motion of 
which, in the same manner as fish are impelled by their tails, the 
vessel may advance better through the water. 


Hiscellaued. 


Verbal Coinage.—Within the last hundred years several very 
expressive words have been invented by men of genius, and of hu- 
mour, which have had the effect not only of extending, but also of 
enriching, the English language. The Editor of the Examiner 
cap ae this kind of talent, and is, perhaps, modestly vain of it. 

‘he following is a note upon the leading article of his Paper of the 
7th March last. “ A correspondent has complimented us on our 
Anti-Wellesleian talent at coinage. We know not what this invo- 
luntary touch of onr mint is worth; but it would save a great deal 
of false talking and ideas to make use of it. Thus, in considering 
whether we should enter into any new expenditure, we might ask 
ourselves—What would be the taxense of it’—the taxing part being 
reasonably put for the whole actual burthen. Thus aman who in- 
dulged himself in too many superfluities of any sort (all commo- 
dities being taxed) would be held to be a man of shockingly taxen- 
sive habits ; and instead of the words public expenditure, the coun- 
try would be edified in continnally hearing from the Gentlemen of 
the House of Commons the exact yet voluminous phrase of public 
tarenditure. The genius of the idiom is nothing, as Lord Casile- 
reagh could vouch for us.” 


Elections.—Adverting to the late Election of a Member of 
Parliament for Westminster, our readers may be amused with the 
following little anecdote of the famous Middlesex Election ih the 
year 1777. “This county,” says the Writer, “has experienced 
the most profligate and unprincipled exertions of the Court te des 
troy its right of Election. At the election in £777, a namber of mis- 
ercants, hired by the Government Candidates as constables, mount- 
ed the hustings and attempted to seize the poll-books, the popular 
candidate having at that time polled a considerable majority. A 
Mr. Clark, a young gentleman who was standing at the bustinga 
was murdered by these misereants. Laurence Ball, and Edward 
McQuirk, were apprehended for the marder and tried at the Old 
Bailey, when it appeared, that every thing went on with the great- 
est regularity, until the prisoners and others, who were hired before 
the Election for the pretended purpose of keeping the peace, began, 
in a most outrageous manner, to knock down all that camein their 
way. They were found guilty of the marder on the clearest evi- 
dence. These men, however, received his Majesty's free pardon!” 
(An account of the state of the Right of Election of Members of 
Parliament, &c. printed for Thomas Graham, 1918.) See the story 
of the whole proceedings, both ministerial and legal, ia Jenius, who 


wrote some of his bitterest papess on the subject [Examimer; 
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Choral Ode, 


To the Editor of the Caleutta Journal. 


Str—Tho’ fam not aware that you ever enter into the disputes 
that agitate the classical world, yet your Journal is a most judici- 
ous receptacie for all that is sound and solid, or elegant and taste- 
ful, in Literature. 1 therefore beg to present you with the follow- 
ing Choral Ode, selected from Mason’s Classic Drama of Caracta- 
cus, It will not certainly be new to classical schelars, and to those 
who have followed the asual course of College studies; but as sach 
persons do not perhaps compose the largest portion of your readers, 
and as even these must still more admire, as they atill more fre- 

uently read it, I shall offer no further apology for presenting to 
thom an Ode, that was given to the world some 15 years ago. 


Mason, like Milton, firmly advocated the ancientform of the 
Drama, and beld the Chorus to be absolutely necessary to the ex- 
istence of any well-constructed Play. Like Milton too, Mr. Mason 
advocated this side of a long disputed point by deed, as well as by 
word, and compiled two Tragedies, Elfrida and Caractacus, on 
the strict Grecian model. Both of these are firat rate Piays, and 
are allowed, I believe, to stand without rivals in point of excel- 
lence in our language. 


From the latter of them the Choral Ode beneath is taken, 
the substance of which rests on the mystical doctrine of the me- 
tempsychosis, a doctrine adopted by the ancient priests of Britain, 
the Druids, and made most powerful use of throughout the Play by 
Mr, Mason. 

ODE. 


Hark! heard ye not yon footstep dread, 

That shook the earth with thund’ring tread? 
*Twas Death.—In hasto 

J The warrior past; 
~~ High tower'd his helmed bead: 

I mark’d his mail, I mark’d his shield, 

I ’apy’d the sparkling of his spear, 
I saw his giant arm the falehion wicld; 

Wide wav'd the bick’ring blade, and fir'd the angry air. 


Oa me (he cry’d) my Britons, wait, 
To lead you to the field of fate 

I come: yon car, 

That cleaves the air, 
Descends to throne my state : 

I mougt your champion and your God. 
*. proud steeds neigh beneath the thong ; 

ark! to my wheels of brass, that rattle loud ! 

Hark! to my ® clarion shrill, that brays the woods among! 


Fear not now the fever’s fire, 
Fear not now tho death-bed groan, 
Pangs that torture, pains that tire, 
Bed-rid age with feeble moan: 
These domestic terrors wait 
Hourly at my palace gate; 
And when o’er slothful realme my rod I wave, 
These on the tyrant king and coward slave 
Rash with vindictive rage, and drag them to their grave. 
Bat yo, my sons, at this high hour 
Shall share the fulness of my power: 
From all your bows, 
Ta level'd rows, 
My own dread shafts shall shower. 
Go then to conquest, gladly go, 
Deal forth my dole of destiny, 
With all my fury dash the trembling foe 
Down to those darksome dens, where Rome's pale spectres lie. 


Where creeps the ninefold stream profound 
Her black inexorable round, 
And on the bank, 
To willows dank, 
The shivering ghosts are bound. 
Twelve thousand crescents all shall swell 
To fall-orb’d pride, and tading die, 
Ere they again in life's gay mansions dwell: 
Not such the meed that crowns the sous of Liberty. 


* Here oue of the Druids blows the sacred trumpet. 


Wo, my Britons! baitie-slain, 
Rapture gilds your parting hour: 
I, that all despotic reign, 
Claim but there a moment's power. 
Swiftly the soul of British, fame- 
Animates some kindred frame, 
Swiftly to life and WEht triampbant Cies, - 
Exulta again in thartial ecstasies, 
Again for freedom fights, again for freedom dies. 





@riginal. 


THE STAR OF THE WEST. 


There's a Star in the West, that shines lovely in light, 
Through it’s veil of soft azure, when evening appears; 
There’s an eye, at that hour,—as lovely—as bright— 
That turns to its rising,—bat meots it in tears, 


Time was, when it’s ray beam’d the signal of bliss; 

‘When the heart throbb’d exulting to see it atoend; ; 
When the prayer of that heart, was ‘Be Heaven like this? 
In rapture—that Hope whisper'd never should end. ; 


But swift flew those hours; and, false, with them fled 
The promise of Hope ;—and soon evening came on, 
And that Star bad departed,—the sweetness it shed, 
Like it’s lustre from heaven, was faded and gone, 


Ob t Memory !—now the sad fat is given, 

Joy’s flowers all blighted, and sorrowa decreed ; 
And the bonds of affection thus rudely are riven, 
Oh! why dost thou linger and point to the deed? 


That Orb now, again, through the twilight is gleaming, 
But dead is the heart to the radiance it bears; 

And the eye that so fondly had wat>’d for it’s beaming, 
Now turns from the ray it in mockery weara. 





Ob! weep not, Beloved! the hour shall come, 
When the prayer of that heart shall, in bliss, be possess’d; 
When, bright as this planet that shines throngh the gloom, 
Thy Spirit shall smile from the World of the Bless’d! 


And the promise of Hope shall be given'—and he 

Who shared in that promise, and mourn’d it as gone, 
Shall, in mercy, be call’d there—there, welcomed by thee, 
Shall be bail’d to a heaven—for ever his own! 

xX 


Selected, 


TRUE SORROW. 


“Sure there's a lethargy in mighty woe; 
“ Tears stand congeal’d and cannot flow.” 





(From the Italian.) 
Light springs the pang, light passca by, 
That melts itself in tears; 
The stricken spirit that can sigh, 
No mertal sorrow bears. 
When comes the last true agony, 
The heart nor heaves, nor melts the eye! 
And mine is come! no.more I weep; 
No more the earth’s pale slave: 
My slecp must be th’ anwaking siecep, 
My bed must be the grave, 
Thro’ my wild brain no longer move, 
Or hope, or fear, or hate, or love, PULCL 
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